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By John W. Ritchie 
an author with a zeal 


for biology—a textbook 


that is exciting, alive 


AND 


AFFAIRS 


A sound and tested teaching procedure combines the type, group, 
and principles methods. Distinctive in its liveliness and in the in 
terest it arouses. A scientifically rigorous textbook; in its descrip- 
tions, organization, and scientific procedure, it exemplifies current 


scientific thought. More than 750 photographs and drawings. 


“Careful reece STUDIES & ACTIVITIES 
the book reveals a wide IN BIOLOGY 


scope and clear perspec- B 


y 
Chapin Day & Margaret Ritchie 
Edited by John W. Ritchie 


A laboratory manual, note book, and 


tive. In the simple way 


in which it presents 
activity guide designed to challenge 


rreat principles and 
ere” 2 P and to provide vigorous training for 


shows their application students of varying abilities. The 

large ideas and principles are developed 
to the lives of men, it and the student is guided in dealing 
te first-hand with a wide variety of liv- 
is unique. ing material. 


School Review for use with any 
modern textbook 
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Crown Jewel for Victory 


TS is a chunk of optical glass. It has been 
broken out of a porcelain pot which came from 
the furnaces of the Bausch & Lomb Glass Plant. 


It may be destined for use in binoculars—the 
long-range eyes of Army and Navy. It may be one 
of the types of glass that comprise the optical 
system of a medical research microscope. Or it 
may go into service as a range-finder prism, finished 
to accuracy limits of one second of arc, an error so 
small that it amounts to only one foot in 39 miles. 


Fathered by William Bausch, the B&L Glass 
Plant was born in 1914. Under impetus of glass 
shortages in the first World War, it grew to full 
manhood. Research and development have con- 
tinued without interruption since, so that today 


America need not look beyond her own borders 
for an adequate supply of this essential war material. 


One hundred ten types of optical glass come 
regularly from the Bausch & Lomb furnaces, to 
provide the various refractive indices and disper- 
sions required in the lenses and prisms for thousands 
of scientific instruments. 


For a quarter of a century, Bausch & Lomb has 
dedicated itself to the task of perfecting and pro- 
ducing optical glass—that America may never 
again be deprived of this prime military essential. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY e¢ ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN 


FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, 


Please mention THE AMERICAN BIioLoGy TEACHER When answering advertisements. 
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Dissection Earthworms 


Turtox Earthworms are perfectly 
preserved extended straight, uni- 


formly graded have their natural 
color and every specimen is mature 
with clitellum. They are delivered to 


vou ready for dissection and you will 
be pleased with the results you get in 


supplying your students with this 

superb dissection material. 

Size 10 to 12 inches, Dozen .......... $1.25 
Hundred 8.25 

Size 9 to 12 inches, Dozen . 1.00 
Hundred 6.75 

Size 7 to 9 inches, Dozen a0 
Hundred 


Size 10 to 12 inches, circulatory 
system Latex injected. Each 1.50 


We suggest for economy the 7 to 9 inch worms. They are equal to the others 
in every way except length. 
If it is for Biology, consult your Turtox Catalog. 


“Zan: as. 


JUCTS GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY HOUSE 


Incorporated 


761-763 East Sixty-Ninth Place, Chicago 


The Sign of the Turtor Pledges Absolute Natistaction 


TEXTBOOK — WORKBOOK — TESTS 
A COMPLETE BIOLOGY PROGRAM 


which treats the usual subject matter of biology in an unusual way 


BIOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING 


By Bayles and Burnett 


LABORATORY AND WORKBOOK 
ACTIVITIES IN BIOLOGY 


By Burnett and Blackwood 


A great new textbook, rapidly becoming the leader in its field; an out- 
standing new workbook, just off the press, including its own testing 
program; a series of loose-leaf unit tests soon to be published for use with 
the text. Here is the finest complete program now available for the 
teacher of Biology. 


Each unit, each chapter, each topic in this program is focused on the 
fundamental objective of all education—to improve the conditions of 
human living. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
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Sussmann Chart of Bacteria 


Printed in Color, Size 30 x 36 Inches 


Streptococeus, culture — . = 7 This fine chart for the 
cul é? ‘ printed in several colors and 
Staphylococcus, pus | & shows on a large scale six- 
The illustrations presented 
Ba ~ “laa _ in this chart are in the 
B. form of photomicrographs of 
4, stained cultures and should 
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Biology and Consumer Education 


GEORGE W. HUNTER 


Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California 


The past four or five vears have wit- 
nessed a remarkable outburst of interest 
in edueation for the consumer. For 
vear after vear the edueator has gone 
on his way teaching the masses in the 
public schools state-endowed col- 
leves and universities to become pro- 
ducers, while most of them are destined 
to be consumers. Indeed, all must be 
consumers of commodities of one sort or 
another, even though thev do become the 
trained producers of the world’s goods. 
So there is every reason to believe that 
this interest in consumer education is 
something that has come to stay. Scores 
of books have been written on the sub- 
Maga- 
zines, such as the Journal of Home Eco- 
the Journal of the National 


cation Association and evel the staid 


ject, some of them ‘* best sellers. ’’ 


School Review, devote page after page to 
phases of consumer education—one mag- 
azine, indeed, has been named Consumer 
Traiming and is devoted to the interests 
of teachers in the field of consumer edu- 


cation. Hundreds of schools have intro- 


duced courses in consumer education, 


and even the sciences have taken over the 
subject. Courses in consumer chemistry’ 
and consumer science have found their 
way into the secondary school curricu- 
lum and several good texts have been 
written for use in such courses. And 
how courses in general science and biol- 
ogy are beginning to add units in con- 
sumer education to their already over- 
loaded outlines and courses of study. 
Evidently there must be some good rea- 
sons for those trends—what are they ? 
Kirst and foremost is the fact that 
our secondary school population has al- 
most completely changed from what it 
Not only 


have the reasons for secondary educa- 


was two or three decades ago. 


tion changed, but the clientele of the 
The high 


school population has increased 1000‘ 


schools has changed as well. 


while the population of our country has 
increased 50. And our group of col- 
lege preparatory pupils has continuously 


dwindled while the group of students 


1Crew, M. C., The Teaching of Consumer 


Chemistry, School Science and Mathematies, 


June, 1939. 
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who step directly into life activities from 
the secondary school has increased by 
leaps and bounds. There is much reason, 
then, since the secondary school is now 
largely concerned with life preparation, 
that consumer education should play an 
increasingly important role. 

The fact that all people are destined 
to be consumers undoubtedly plays a 
part in shaping some of these new 
courses. The writer’s recent question- 
naire returns from nearly 700 of the 
better junior and senior high schools of 
the country disclose the interesting fact 
that instead of car time-honored place- 
ment of chemistry and physics in the 
upper years of the secondary school, 
large numbers of new courses in practi- 
eal chemistry, physics and science sur- 
vey are taking the place of the old-time 
pure science courses. No less than 14% 
of all science courses in the last two vears 
of the school, according to the re- 
turns from the questionnaire, are such 
new type courses all of which show a 
common slant in the choice of subject 
matter. When we realize that far too 
much emphasis has been placed on the 
‘*seare heads’’ of consumer edueation 
and far too little emphasis on the scien- 
tific approach then there are seen to be 
good reasons for the introduction of 
these courses in science. Books like 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs are interesting 
and useful for motivation but we must 
not let the prospect tive consumer believe 
that all fruit is unfit to eat because it 
has been sprayed or that a//l manufac- 
tured food products are worthless be- 
cause they are prot essed. 

Consumer education must be science 
education and must use the method of 
the scientist if it is to stay in the curricu- 
lum. Advertising pays and false state- 
ments made without scientific back- 
ground are spread in delectable form in 


our popular magazines or broadeast 


from our radio programs. Young people 
can become much interested in studying 
these statements to find the number of 
false assumptions made in the average 
‘fad’? which has to do with the patent 
medicines or cosmetics. Examples of 
tests are found in some of the workshop 
publications of the Progressive Eduea- 
tion Association. The excellent text of 
Hawkes? will be found sueeestive but 
the best source for biology teachers Is 
probably the Sarah Lawrence College 
Workshop of the Progressive Education 
Association which came out in mimeo- 
graphed form in 1938. Somewhat simi- 
lar are the evaluation tests of the Bight 
Year Study obtainable in booklet form 
for a small sum from the Progressive 
Edueation Association. 6010 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. If such tests 
are mimeographed and used as a_ basis 
for class discussion they will create ab- 
sorbing interest and will do much toward 
vetting students to do really straight 
thinking about the values of certain 
much advertised medical and food prod 
ucts. 

Biology has in the past reached more 
students than any other one science (gen 
eral science excepted and hence is a 
logical vehicle for consumer science. As 
a matter of fact many biology teachers 
have been using consumer science for 
vears in their teaching of foods, patent 
medicines, alcohol and narcotics. The 
health needs of students have always 
been utilized as the most valuable areas 
of biological science. A) summary of 
adolescent needs shows that diet, exer- 
cise, posture and rest, drugs, allergies, 
pathogenic organisms, endocrine fune 
tions and heredity stand out as topies 


that should make the backbone of the 
2 Hawkes, H. E., and others, The Counstrue 
lion and Use of lchieve ent Ewraminations, 


Houghton Mifflin and Co., 1936. 
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biology course. If we add to these a 
knowledge of the uses of clothing and 
some scientific evaluation of animal and 
vevetable fibers used in clothing then we 
have the core subjects of our biology 
course. 

In practically all of these areas which 
touch the needs of the adolescent, con- 
sumer education plays a part. In nutri- 
tion we have diet fads, values of break- 
fast foods, sources of vitamins and the 
numerous well advertised sources of min- 
eral constituents of foods to be evalu- 
ated in scientific terms. Calorie needs, 
budgetary requirements and the place of 
dietaries in bodily welfare are all con- 
sumer topics. So also are gadgets adver- 
tised as necessary for good posture or 
exercise, All teachers 


home biology 


know something of the difficulties of 
scientifically teaching the subject of alco- 
Self-built tests which 


show the dangers of false assumptions 


hol and narcoties. 


and untenable conclusions will do much 
to place the teaching of these topics on 
In the field of patho- 


vrenic organisms there is a constant con- 


a scientific basis. 


sumer approach. Take as an example 


Consumer Biology 7 


the experimental evidence obtainable in 
the use of certain dentifrices or mouth 
washes. Microscopic examination for 
grit in a tooth paste is just as valuable 
an exercise from the standpoint of tech- 
niques as is the study of a leaf cross 
section or a stained slide showing a see- 
tion through the skin. In the study of 
allergies there are plenty of opportuni- 
ties to do microscopic work which is praec- 
The collection 
and examination of pollens, wind blown 


tical as well as technical. 


or sticky, will do more to explode popu- 


oe 


lar fallacies on ‘‘rose cold’’ or ‘‘orange 


fever’’ than any amount of reading or 
telling on the part of the teacher. And 
finally in the field of plant products there 
are unlimited opportunities for real 
scientific observational work in the ex- 
amination and testing of fibers, furs, 
cloths, leather, and all kinds of textiles. 

By all means let us add consumer biol- 
ogy topics to our courses of study so that 
we may best meet the needs of that great 
vroup of our students who, after leaving 
high school, go out into life as prospee- 
tive housewives, managers of budgets as 
well as fathers and mothers of families. 


What Should Consumer Biology 


Include? 


W. W. FULCHER 
Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama 


It is generally agreed that any part of 
the educational training of an individual 
should include the fullest development 
of his capacities for adjustment to con- 
tinuous change. 

Ile must be able to solve today’s prob- 
lems, not only from the results of the 
past experiences of others, but by attack- 


ing individually each new problem in a 
progressive manner unswayed by the 
propaganda and emotionalism of others. 
He must think clearly and indepen- 
dently act free and unhampered, and 
vet be able to see the good of mutual 
when 


co-operation and regimentation 


hecessary. 
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Nor should we look askance at the 
fact that even Piology, the study of liv- 
ing things and their preservation, which 
since the beginning of time has formed 
the basis of all the edueation of man, 
should also undergo an evolution. Not 
only a slow evolution, in its development 
through the eons of time, but accelerated 
innovations in its methods of preserva- 
tion and interpretation in aecord with 
the tempo of man’s rapidly chaneine 
existence on earth. 

Since we are living in a world which 
is fast changing economically, a course 
in secondary schools in Consumer’s Biol 
ogy is one of vital importance. This 
Is a recent subject, where few. if an 
textbooks on the subject have been pub- 
lished: some definite. complete, ¢o-ord) 
nated, and detailed plan of instruction 
should be followed 

Work should be primarily from bio 
logical materials, with problematic ques 
tions calling for the application of facts 
learned both from readine and observa- 
tion. Much of the time should be spent 
in the examination of materials. com 
paring and recording of observations 


made in the experiments and demonstra 


tions 

The subject matter may vary with dif- 
ferent localities, but some definite and 
organized method of procedure must be 
planned as to content and arrangement. 
adjusted to individual differences and 
variations. In the present locality, some 
such subjects as these should be of vital 


Interest to all concerned; a study of the 


citrus fruit industry, its cultivation, 
protection and economic Importance; a 
study of the wood pulp used in the manu 
facture of paper; a study of the growth 
of the Chinese tune trees from which 
tung oil is extracted; a study of the cul 
ture and development of the azalea for 
which this locality is known the world 


over 


SoME UNITs SUGGESTED FO 


SUMER’s BroLoay 


l. A study of the scientifie growth and 
modern methods of cultivation, preserva- 
tion, and distribution of the various 
types of fruits and vegetables, and other 
food Crops Indigenous to the different 
parts of the world, for example: corn, 
Wheat, oats, rye, lettuce, cabbage, apples, 
peach, pear, cherry, banana, peanut, 
pecan, walnut, potato, and rice 

study of the cultivation and eco 

homie uses of such agricultural and for 
products as alfalfa, tobacco, \ ‘teh, 
sorghum, Sugar cane, cotton, abaea or 
manila hemp, Cava bean. tonka bean, 
coffee tree, and cinchona tree. 
A study of the cultivation and de 
velopment of rubber trees and the vari 
ous other plants now beine cultivated 
ancl experimented With as a substitute 
for rubber. 

!. A study of the various types of food 
products and their ingredients, calorie 
Values and natural benefits: a résumé of 
their present-day commercial uses and 
exploitations and the dangers arisine 
from their adulteration 
es study of governmental and other 
methods of storawe and protection, and 
methods of care avainst deterioration. 

6. A study of some of the methods of 
food preservation, such as canning. cur 
Ing, pasteurization, refrigera 
tion, and vacuum-packing, their 
relative values from an economie and 
health standpoint 

7. A study of some of the purchasable 
products offered man toda\ as cures anal 


remedies for some of the many diseases 


of his domesticated animals 

S. A study of some of man’s modern 
methods of reproduction in plants and 
animals in so far as they involve their 
economle Value, such as those of crafting. 
hybridization, cross-pollination, and in 


breeding. 
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Making Biology Useful to the 


Consumer 


WILLIAMS 


ity High School, Argo, Illinois 


CARL E. 


Argo C‘omm 


Consumer biology is not a new addi- 
tion to the course of high school biology. 
The writer has been teaching consumer 
biology for the last thirteen vears. He 
does not believe that consumer biology 
should be studied under one unit, but 
that it should be discussed as part of 
each of the units in the course. The 
discussions of the following ideas can be 
taken under any unit in the course best 
suited to the likes of the teacher. The 
writer does not attempt to follow this 
outline exactly. 

In the study of human physiology and 
hygiene the following” relations are 


studied : 


1. The Pure Food and Drug Acts. 
and bad points. 
bh. Need tor new laws with more teeth. 
More control over radio, news- 
paper, and handbill advertising. ) 
¢. Poisons listed by the acts and other 
poisonous substances that have now 
come mto use, 
d. Adulterants. 
In sausages and weiners. 
What) Goes Into Pork Sausages 
Besides Pork—Consumers Research, 
General Bulletin, January, 1935. 
2. Patent Medicines—Beginning with the 
early medicine show down to the present 


dan 


3. Pamphlets issued by the American Medi- 


eal Association to show the falsity of 
testimonials. 

t Consumer Research, General Bulletins to 
help students distinguish between honest 
and “high-pressure” salesmanship. 

So-called Sunburn Preventive Prep- 
arations, July, 1934. 

Hare You Dentifrice Delusions?, 
January, 1935. 

( | High School Student Sees 


Through Advertising, January, 1935, 


d. Hocus-Pocus in the New Cosmetics, 

January, 1934. 

1 Read an Ad—but Never Again, 

June, 1935. 

f. A Doctor Sees Through Good 
Housekeeping, April, 1934. 

g. Science in Advertising, April, 1934. 

h. Antiseptics, April, 1935. 

i. Hold Your Man with Hand Lotion, 
April, 1935. 


In the study of the skin and related 
subjects, sections of the books Skin Deep, 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, and Your 
Money’s Worth are studied to show the 


following : 


1. Harmful effects of certain chemicals. 

2. Vast amount of money wasted on hand 
lotions, creams, oils, antisepties, denti- 
frices, Vitamin D creams, ete. 


There is a great reduction in the effi- 
ciency of people who have foot troubles 
and other ill effects due to improperly 
fitted shoes. In the study of the care of 
the feet the following are discussed : 


1. Structures of different types of shoes. 

2. Kind of leather best suited to people in 
different walks of life. 

3. Wearing qualities and cost of each type of 
leather. 

1. Method of determining a correetly fitted 
shoe. 

5. Exercises for strengthening the muscles 
of the feet. 

6. Method of trimming toe nails to prevent 
ingrown nails. 


In the study of the digestive svstem, 
the mouth comes in for its share of con- 


sumer hints: 


h. Proper method of teeth cleaning. 
2. Number of times a dentifrice is needed 


daily. 
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3d. Comparison of tooth paste with tooth 
powder 

!, Method of making tooth powder for a 
vear or two out of precipitated chalk and 
flavoring at a eost of about 50 cents. 

5. Causes of foul breath and their remedies. 

6. Criticizing advertised mouth washes. 

‘. Ill effects and the waste of money in the 

use of seltzers. 


Constipation is a universal ailment 
which can be remedied in most cases by a 
eareful selection ot food. The following 
points are part of the discussion on con- 
stipation : 


l. Harmful effects of the continued use of 
laxatives. 

2. Relief from constipation by the proper 
selections o! foods, plenty ot W ater, exer 
ese, sleep and regularity ot daily routine. 

3. The effeets of roughage on normal people 
and on over-sensitive people. 

!, Harmful results caused by the use of 
laxatives and purgatives by a person hay 
ing appendicitis. 


In the selections of food the following 


are discussed ~ 


l. Relation of cost to fuel value. 

“ Relation of cost to palatability. 

Menus for low income groups. 

Adulterated foods. 

5. Cost of freshly killed meat compared to 
frozen meat and the method of distin 
guishing between the two. 

6. Selection of seeds for planting. 

Canned 

Do Your Own Te sting of Canned Goods 

Consumers Research, General Bulletin, 

January, 1934. 

Need for control of poisonous sprays on 

fruits and vegetables. 


Aa. {rsenic Po soning: A Reality. Janu 


b. Ripe, Gassed, or Dyed Oranages?. 
April, 1935 

¢. Gorerno) of Florida Discovers 
trsenical Sprays in the New Yorker. 
January, 1935. 

d. Hou lo Buy Fish and Poultry. 
April, 1934 


In the unit on the nervous system the 


following are discussed : 


l. The harmful effects of ten-cent-store 


glasses on the eves. 


2. Quack hearing gadgets advertised in 
“pulp” magazines. 

3. Advertising ¢laims as to the soothing 
effects of tobaceo. 

t. Harmful effects of aleohol on the nervous 
System. 


Discussions in the study of taxonomic 


groups of plants and animals include: 


. Comparison ot veasts for baking pur 
poses. 
2. Growing yeast culture for home con 
sumption. 
3. Fungi and their relation to cheese 
making. 
tL. Care of potted plants in the home. 
Selection and ot plants for land 
scaping. 
6. Time and method of transplanting trees, 
shrubs, ete. 
Weed controls. 
8. Methods for distinguishing between wool 
and cotton. 
9. Pork, tapeworms, and trichinosis. 
10. Artificial, cultured, and true pearls. 
11. Value of snails in home aquaria. 
12. Fishing. 
a. Commereial 
h. Sport demonstrated bv students 
il possible. 
l. Flv eastine. 
2. Plug casting 
13. Insects. 
a. Cautions in the use of insecticides 
b. How to control clothes moths and 
carpet heetles. 
Pest control 
Bee keeping. 
14 Mammals. 
a. Furs. 
1. Diseussion of substitutions. 
2. Method of storing. 


Care 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


The Conservation Issue of THe AMERICAN 
BioLoGy TEACHER is well under way and will 
appear in December or January. Plans have 
been laid for the issue on Voeational Biology, 
to appear in the spring. Any manuscripts or 
suggestions for this issue should be sent to 
the chairman, Dr. J. A. Trent, State Teachers 


Colleve, Pittsburg, Kensens 
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1942 | A Part of General Biology 


Consumers’ Biology, a Part of 


General Biology 


GUY F. WILLIAMS 


Colby Junior College, New London, N,. H. 


Many teachers of biology look back on 
their undergraduate training still im- 
pressed with the pureness of the biologi- 
cal science to which they were subjected 
in their alma mater’s classrooms and 
laboratories. How well the writer re- 
members the hours he slaved over the 
analysis of flowers based on Gray’s 
Manual in his first course in College 
Botany; then there was that course in 
Invertebrate Zoology in which taxonomy 
was predominant. What a headache it 
was to face a mid-vear or final examina- 
tion unless one’s memory served him 
well. After graduation some of these 
biology majors were faced with the prob- 
lems of making the subject vital to mis- 
cellaneous zroups of secondary students, 
who needed to be taught things of real 
value toward making them become able 
to live well and serve well through life. 

In making a transition from the pure- 
ness of the subject in the college class- 
room to vitalizing it for the secondary 
classroom, much help has been found in 
the splendid secondary textbooks that 
have been written, but to vitalize the 
subject well there is a need for the in- 
structor to weave much of himself and 
his surroundings into his course. The 
writer has just enjoved reading Donald 


Culross Peattie’s ‘*‘Flowering Earth’’ 
and was impressed by this statement : 
‘* Except for one splendid course in the 
plant diseases, | never heard mention of 
any economic aspect of my subject. 
Pure science was never purer; 

Shaking off the confetti of graduation 


I went out into the world to make 
use of things. .’ The writer would 
not feel that the economic aspect is all 
important, but he does feel that there is 
much vital biology to be woven round 
its economic, social and environmental 
relations to man. For want of a better 
term he calls it consumer’s interests in 
the subject. 

In a course in General Biology for the 
first-vear students at Colby Junior Col- 
lege, attempts are made to weave into the 
sVllabus and methods of the course some 
such vitalizing things as are meant by 
the above. To illustrate: One unit of 
the course is called ‘* Beverages, Drugs 
and Stimulants.’’ The laboratory time 
on this unit is spent in the library. The 


students in each division are divided into 
committees; each committee is given a 
particular topie to work on, such as tea, 
coffee, alcohol, opium, soft drinks. Some 
students have special interests that will 
prompt choices. The instructor, in pre- 
senting the units, raises suggestive 
queries and gives suggestive references. 
For instance, as to tea; where is it 
raised? Have its uses any interesting 
history? Has it any food value? Why 
do people drink it? What is our per 
capita consumption? Can it be used to 
excess? What is harmful in its use? 
What do the terms black, green and 
blended teas mean? Anything signifi- 
can as to modern advertising of teas? 
Ilow may it be prepared best for con- 
sumption and why? What does Con- 
sumer’s Union say about teas? The 
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students are urged to use initiative in 
their research. After a sufficient time 
has been given for research, during 
which committee conferences are held 
with the instructor, round table sessions 
are held for one, two or three hours dur- 
ine which the textbook assignment, the 
results of the library” research and 
further queries are talked over. The 
laboratory furniture is all movable, so 
it is easy at any time to arrange for 
round table discussions. At these ses 
sions the instructor is prepared with in- 
teresting, additional information and 
some demonstrations to fit into the pic 
ture. After six to eight clock hours have 
been spent on the unit much helpful in- 
formation has been exchanged, the stu- 
dents’ horizons have been widened be- 
vond the textbook and laboratory and 
their interests in biology have been in- 
creased During the remainder of the 
vear, and we hope for life, all will be 
encouraged to watch for new informa- 
tion and new books on the topics in 
cluded in the unit. 

The svllabus has a unit on ‘* Arthro 
pods’’ in which emphasis is placed On 
‘*Tnsects.’’ After the laboratory work 
has been done on the crayfish for the 
unit in general and on the grasshopper 
for the insects in particular, a discussion 
IS conducted to develop a list of insects 
that are harmful to man to the extent 
that they constitute a real problem. The 
list will probabls include clothes moths, 
potato beetle, termites, mosquitoes, grass 
hoppers, locusts, bedbugs, ticks, lice and 
many others. These are assigned to 
groups of two or three students each and, 
with the aid of a bibliography on insects, 
problems are assigned to determine the 
history, habitat, breeding habits, extent 
of harmfulness to man, methods of con- 
trol and life eveles of those listed. This 


IS followed by a series ot round table (lis 
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cussions at which specimens are shown, 
and demonstrations made. 

Colby Junior College is situated in the 
country where there is access to natural 
conditions any time. The college owns a 
plot of twenty-five acres of woodland 
bordere«l on one side by a brook. This 
affords a wide variety of fauna and flora 
only three miles from the campus. The 
biology groups are taken in units of ten 
to this plot for field work, which is tied 
up as much as possible with biological 
relations to man. Teachine beneficial 
aspects of bacteria of decay is easily 
Vitalized with the group sitting on a 
rotting log, with leaf humus underneath 
and foliage above The carbon and 
nitrogen cycles are explained and their 
material values to man discussed 

As the course goes on through the vear 
other units and parts of units suggesting 
particular consumer interest are the re 
lation of bacteria to the preparation of 
dairy products for the consumer’s taste, 
the economic aspect of fungus diseases 
on fruit trees or monocot Crops, the eco- 
nomic loss involved in unnecessary ill- 
ness, the study of an adequately nourish- 
ing diet at moderate cost and the history 
and economic value of such staple foods 


as corn, potatoes, and wheat. 


FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
“CONSUMER BIOLOGY” 


In answer to a questionnaire thirty, 
teachers indicated their willingness to 
work on a committee in ‘*Consumer 
Biology.”’ All members were contacted 
twice by mail; only one letter was re- 
turned, This member had moved and 
no forwarding address was given. Two 
members were chairmen of other com- 
mittees and begged to be excused Six 
members sent letters statine that the 
press of other work made it impossible 


for them to contribute an article on con- 
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sumer biology. Five members contrib- 
uted articles on various phases of con- 
sumer biology. 

‘Consumer Biology’? may have been 
a somewhat vague and misleading title. 
It might have been better had we said, 
‘Biology in Consumer Edueation.’’ It 
was quite evident from the letters re- 
ceived from the committee members that 
consumer biology was a topic on which 
many were seeking knowledge and some 
were not sure what might be included 
under such a term. Practically all were 
agreed, however, that consumer biology 
had a part in the biology program. 

Since December 7, 1941, changes have 
been rapid and our emphasis on many 
things has changed. It now becomes 
more evident daily that the biology 
teacher must assume a greater role in 
the education of our young people. 
Rationing and = restrictions have made 
people more conscious of their everyday 
needs. The interest in rubber and sugar 
has never been as great, and more of 
our students are reading about sugar 
and rubber producing plants than ever 
before. The government has found it 
necessary to place restrictions on these 
two articles and because of this the peo- 
ple are becoming more interested in 
other articles, the use of which may also 
be restricted. The public has been made 
aware of the need for conservation to 
aid the war effort. This state of mind 
is reflected in the classroom and many 
teachers have noticed the change. Since 
rationing has been in effect more interest 
has been directed toward problems in 
economic biology. The search for sub- 
stitutes is what interests many at pres- 
ent. The boys and girls have been 
aroused and the opportunity for giving 
them correct information about products 
and their manufacture has never been 
vreater. To make our boys and. girls 


Wise consumers, so that they are able 
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to discriminate among any number of 
products which may serve the same pur- 
pose, and be able to discriminate among 
them on the basis which will meet their 
needs most adequately is one aim biology 
teachers can achieve by teaching con- 
sumer biology. 

Consumer education courses should be 
Biol- 


ogy, chemistry and physics should each 


part of the science department. 
make their just contributions. Biology 
will play a greater role, because con- 
sumer education in food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and health are more essential to 
everyday living than the purchase of 
cars, radios, ete. A definite program 
for consumer science should be worked 
out with all science teachers co-oper- 
ating. The particular needs of a com- 
munity must be the guiding factor if 
any practical program is to be worked 
out. The biology teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate to the boys and 
virls the real application of the bio- 
logical principles, governing all living 
things, to meet the needs of daily life. 
Too many teachers are satisfied if they 
can teach their pupils to understand the 
scientific principles, but we must not 
stop here. We must make these prin- 
ciples applicable to their everyday needs. 
When this is accomplished boys and girls 
will take more interest in biology because 
they can readily see the important part 
it plays in the life of an individual, the 
community and the nation. 

School administrators admit a need 
for consumer education in our curricu- 
lum. In some schools consumer courses 
are in the social science department, in 
others the domestic science department, 
in too few they are in the science depart- 
ment. In discussing consumer courses 
with some administrators | have come to 
the conclusion that biology should as- 
sume a major role, because the nature 
of the topics mentioned fall in the field 
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Health, food, and clothing 


are the three most important topies dis- 


of biology. 


cussed. I was asked this question : ‘* Can 
your biology students, especially the 
girls, tell what dangers lie in the use 
of certain cosmeties?’’ Another asked: 
‘Can the boys in your class tell what 
should and what should not be used on 
the hair? Do they know how to keep 
their hair and the scalp in a healthy 
condition ?’’ These two questions can be 
best answered by students in a biology 
course which makes its applications to 
problems of everyday living. One of the 
most interesting class room debates | 
have ever heard was a debate on the need 
for sound biological knowledge in inter- 
preting advertising. The participants 
in the debate selected advertised goods 
of various types and the affirmative side 
proved in a very clever way how a 
knowledge of biology helped to analyze 
the product rather than the psychology 
used in selling the product. 

Biology teachers today have a chal- 
lenge and one which they will meet. 
We must not only think of the present, 
but plan for the world to come after the 
peace. All of us admit that changes 
will be made and as science progresses 
so also must the teaching of science 
progress, but it also must meet the needs 
of the type of world we are to live in. 
Herein lies the great work of the biol- 
ogy teacher. We cannot be satisfied to 
vive to the boys and girls the facts as 
they are revealed to us by research and 
experimentation, but we must apply this 
new knowledge to meet their needs. 
Consumer biology has a place in every 
biology course; the nature of its success 
will depend on the responsibility the 
teacher assumes 

Meuvin A. Hintz, Chairman 
No. Milwaukee High Nechool 


No. Milwaukee. Wis. 
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REGIONAL MEETINGS 
Detroit, Michigan 


The Detroit Regional Meeting of the 
National Association of Bioloqauy Teachers 
will be held October 10, with headquarters 
at the Book-Cadillae Hotel. Details of the 
program are essentially as published in the 
May issue of Tue AMERICAN BIOLOGY 
TEACHER, except that Dr. Steere will not be 
able to be present. The mailing list will in 
clude all members living in Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio. The Chairman of the Detroit 
Rew@ional is Miss Betty Lov kwood, 18420 Wis 


consin Avenue, Detroit. 


Chicago, [Illinois 


The Chicago Regional Meeting will be held 
at the Morrison Hotel October 31. Plans 
are shaping up toward a worthwhile inspira 
tional and informational conterence, attend 
ance at which should have a place in your 
wartime budget. Exhibitors will be on hand 
with the latest ideas in texts and apparatus. 
The program chairman has announced the 
following speakers : 

sister Mary Ilenry: 

the Race Probler 

Dr. R. W. Gerard: New Cell Developments 

Dr. Charles Kraatz: Subject to be an 

nounced. A speaker from Illinois Divi 
sion of Child Welfare. 

The meeting will be brought to a climax 
with a banquet which no one will want to 
miss. For further information address Mr. 
KE. C. Marquart, 1217 Hood Avenue, Chicago. 


Scientitic Aspects of 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK 


EpucATION FOR FREE MEN 1s the theme of 
the 22nd annual observance ot lmerican 
Education Week, Nov S-14, 1942 This 
theme is most fitting at a time when the entire 
world is at war to determine whether freedom 
or tyranny shall prevail among men 

{merican Education Week is a time for a 
concerted effort on the part of all school SVs 
tems throughout the nation to help the pubhe 
understand why education is more and not 
less Important as a result of the urgency of 
the war effort. It is a time tor interpreting 
to the people what the schools are « ntribut 
ing to the war effort and the part that they 
must play in the peace that is to follow after 
military victory is achieved. 

The Association has prepared materials to 
assist loeal school systems. Write to the 
National Edueation Association, 1201 Six 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, DD. a. 
complete Intormation 
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President’s Page 


With this issue we begin the fifth year 
of the ‘‘ AMERICAN TEACHER.”’ 
[ have just been reviewing my bound 
copies of the past four years and am 
much impressed with the many excellent 
articles. 

If a teacher wants information about 
Field Trips, Visual Aids, Nature Study, 
Biology clubs, or National Defense in 
relation to science, Volume Four of the 
Journal has it. In the same volume are 
the data regarding the questionnaire pre- 
pared by Dr. Riddle on the subject 
‘Amount and Nature of Biology Study 
in Secondary Schools.’’ The first three 
volumes have articles by famous. sei- 
entists, for example: ‘* Lower Plants and 
Higher Edueation’’ by Dr. Weston of 


Harvard; ** Buildings, Equipment and 
Textbooks Used by Teachers of Biology 
in Secondary Schools’’ by Dr. Sinnott of 
Yale; ‘‘Science Five Thousand Years 
Hence’? by Dr. Blakeslee of the Depart- 
ment of Geneties of Carnegie Institution 
and in a World Crisis’? by Dr. 
Conklin of Princeton. Also there are 
many articles of a practical nature by 
teachers of high school biology. 

Special issues already announced for 
this vear are ‘‘Health and Hygiene,’’ 
“Consumer Biology,’’ ‘‘Conservation,’’ 
and ‘*Vocational Biology.’’ Send = in 
vour*dues in order not to miss any of 
them. In order to utilize the resources 
of the Journal as a reference library, 
biology teachers will find it advisable to 
bind their copies each vear. Our secre- 
tary, P. KX. Houdek, has inexpensive cov- 
ers for this purpose. Also he has for 
sale complete volumes for every vear 
except the first. 

May I take this opportunity to con- 
eratulate our retiring officers for their 
excellent work, especially Homer Steph- 
ens and B.C. Colin. Appreciation is also 


due John Breukelman, P. K. Houdek, 
and Charles B. Price. The association is 
fortunate to have their active service 
another vear. 

These are trying days, but we have 
the privilege of preparing the youth who 
will help create the better world of to- 
morrow. Biology has its place along- 
side its brother sciences of physics and 
chemistry. Health, conservation-mind- 
edness and the scientific method of solv- 
ing problems are fundamental assets that 
will be needed in all walks of life. Our 
association is contributing much to the 
biology teacher, but it is only by con- 
tinued support that it is able to exist. 
Dr. Breukelman is anxious to get top- 
notch articles for the Journal. Mr. 
Price wants information relative to pos- 
sible advertisers. Mr. Houdek wants 
your dollar. Your president invites vou 
to contribute ideas vou may have on the 
policies of the assocation and how it may 
be of more assistance to the individual 
members. 

Two regional meetings occur this fall. 
Qne in Detroit, Oct. 10, the other in 
Chicago, Oct. 31. These meetings will 
be well worth attending, not only for the 
programs which are of high caliber but 
for the association with other biology 
teachers. Come and get acquainted with 
some of the people who*are prominent 
in your field. We hope that regional 
meetings will be held in other parts of 
the country during the year. 

Our annual meeting in New York, 
Dec. 28, is a date to put on your calendar 
as important. Miss Trowbridge, our 
President-elect, is the program chairman 
and all who know Miss Trowbridge will 
be sure that the program will be one 
worthy of special effort to attend in spite 
of all ‘‘rationings.’’ 
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What Are We to Believe About 


Cosmetic Creams? 


L. W. SCHLEUSE 


The University of Texas, College of Pharmacy, 


When the original Food and Drugs 
Act was enacted in 1906, cosmetic prod- 
ucts were not included: indeed, thes 
may be said not to have existed, for in 
those days a woman risked her reputa- 
tion if she so much as powdered her face. 
Relatively few cosmetics were nationally 
advertised before 1910, but at the close 
of the first World War the eosmetolog- 
ical parade was in full march. Preju- 
dice against their use had been broken 
down by aggressive advertising and the 
flush of extravagance that accompanied 
post-war prosperity. 

Everyone is familiar with the many 
abuses which crept into the industry. <A 
number of products, such as hair and 
evelash dyes, depilatories and complex- 
ion beautifiers, potentially dangerous to 
many users, were marketed, and seekers 
after beauty learned to their sorrow that 
the path to glamour was often beset 
with pain and permanent disfigurement. 
Creams promising the user eternal vouth 
and bearing such fanciful titles as 
‘Youthifving Cream,’’ ‘*Skin Food,’’ 
‘Tissue Cream,’’ ‘‘Contour Cream,’’ 
“Wrinkle Removing Cream’”’ and ** Re 
juvenating Cream’’ became the founda- 
tion of every treatment line and sold at 
exorbitant prices. Apparently, no claim 
was too bizarre to advance for a given 
product, and the cosmetic industry ap- 
pears to be the only industry that has 
been able to surpass Hollywood in the 
art of ballvhoo. Publie reaction to the 
barrage of balls noo proved that Barnum 
was rather conservative in his estima 


tion of the oll bility ot Homo 


Austin, Texas 


However, the recent enactment of a 
new Food, Drue and Cosmetic Act has 
brought definite protection to the con- 
sumer of cosmetics. This law provides 
that all cosmetics must be truthfully 
labeled, that perfumes and cosmetics 
must not contain harmful ingredients, 
and that such products must not be mar- 
keted in deceptive packages. Kurther 
more, the law provides for inspection of 
plants to insure that cosmetics will be 
produced under sanitary conditions. 

Supplementing and strengthening the 
Food, Drue and Cosmetic Act, is the 
Wheeler-Lea Act which prohibits de- 
ceptive acts and practices and exerts a 
stringent control over the advertising 
and merchandising of drug and cosmetic 
products in the interest of public health. 
This Act iS enforced by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Medical authorities do not disparage 
the use of cosmetics so lone as thev are 
used properls and are prepared from 
harmless ingredients. They recognize 
some gvood qualities facial creams 
under certain conditions. Dermatolo- 
vists agree that the horny laver of the 
epidermis must contain a certain amount 
of fatty material; in a normal skin, the 
sebaceous glands and sweat elands se- 
crete sufficient material to lubricate the 
epithelial laver, thus preserving its tex 
ture and suppleness If the secretion of 
fatty material is excessive, the skin be- 
extremely vreas\ and predisposed 
to blackheads and infections. The con 
dition known as ‘‘dry skin’ is the result 


of subnormal secretion of the natural 
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skin lubricants; in extreme cases, the 
horny laver of epidermal cells scales 
off readily, and the skin becomes harsh to 


the touch, sensitive, and chaps readily. 


(‘LEANSING CREAMS 


Dermatologists recommend soap and 
water as the cleansing agent of first 
choice, having 


especially for persons 


normal or oily skins. Soap and water 
constitute an effective cleansing agent 
that removes not only dirt and skin 
debris, but some of the natural skin se- 
eretions as well. Hence, a person whose 
skin is dry often experiences discomfort 
when soap and water are used daily to 
cleanse the skin. In such a case the use 
of a cleansing cream is necessary if the 
skin is to be maintained in a satisfactory 
condition. The use of a cleansing cream 
by persons having an oily skin is unde- 
sirable, inasmuch as the application of 
fats to the already overloaded sebaceous 
elands only aggravates the condition; 
however, an occasional cleansing of an 
oily skin with cleansing cream, followed 
bv the use of soap and water, is recom- 
mended by some dermatologists 

There are two general types of cleans- 
ine creams—(1) semisolid emulsions of 
mineral oil and water, and (2) hydro- 
carbon mixtures having a somewhat firm 
consistence. The formulae and methods 
of manufacture of these creams are rela- 
tively simple as may be discerned from 


the following: 


EMULSION CLEANSING CREAM 


White Beeswax 10.00 


Paraffin M.P. 50-52° C. 8.00 gms. 
Light Mineral Oil 75.0) 
Borax 0.60 
Distilled Water 35.00 ee. 


> 
| 


1.00 


ProcepURE.—Place the beeswax, paraffin 
and mineral oil in a double boiler and heat 
fo a temperature of 60 €3 Dissolve the 
borax in the distilled water, heat to 60° C., 
and add slowly to the eontents of the double 


Cosmetic Creams 
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boiler with constant stirring. Stir the cream 
slowly until the temperature drops to 45° C., 
and then add the perfume. Pour into a jar 
at 40° C, 


The beeswax and borax react to form 
a soap which functions as an emulsify- 
ing agent. The role of this soap, in 
making a homogenous mixture of oil 
and water possible, is similar to that 
played by egg volk in the manufacture 
of mayonnaise. In addition, the bees- 
wax, together with the paraffin, gives 
body to the emulsion, and the finished 
product is a soft, semisolid cream. 

This type cream cleanses by dissolv- 
ing and adsorbing the ‘‘dirt’’ on the 
skin, and a correctly formulated cream 
will leave the skin clean, refreshed and 
practically non-greasy. An inspection 
of the formula should convince the most 
fervent followers of the beauty ritual 
that the cream could not possibly possess 
the mysterious and magical properties 
with which imaginative advertising has 
endowed it. 

A typical formula for creams of the 


hvdrocarbon type is as follows: 


HYDROCARBON CLEANSING CREAM 


Paraffin, M.P. 50-52° C. 17.5 gms. 
Ceresin 2.5 gms. 
White Petrolatum 22.5 gms. 
Light Mineral Oil 55.0 ec 
Perfume 0.5 ce. 


ProcepURE.—Place all of the ingredients, 
with the exeeption of the perfume, in a 
double boiler and heat until completely 
melted; stir slowly until the mixture begins 
to thicken, then add the perfume and pour. 


This cream is translucent in appear- 
ance and of firm consistence, but will 
liquefy instantaneously when applied to 
the skin. <As it does not contain water, 
it is less efficient as a skin cleanser be- 
cause the ‘‘dirt’’ to be removed is com- 
prised of water-soluble inorganic and or- 
ganic salts as well as oil-soluble fatty 
residues; also, dust particles, make-up 
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and skin debris. Furthermore, this type 
of cream leaves the skin definitely 
greasy, and many users say that it is irri- 
tating to their skins. Persons having oily 
or normal skins tolerate the cream well, 
but any good (?) results gained from its 
use can be obtained by using a light min- 


eral oil—and at a much lower cost. 


LUBRICATING CREAMS 

The lubricating creams, formerly 
known as ‘‘Skin Foods’’ and by other 
titles connoting skin rejuvenation, are 
creams of real merit; vet, because many 
misleading and grossly exaggerated 
claims were made for them, they eventu- 
ally became the storm center of the cos- 
metic controversy that resulted finally in 
the enactment of corrective legislation. 

Lubricating creams are emollient in 
action; they prevent and relieve chap- 
ping and excessive drying of the epi- 
thelial laver of the skin. They cannot 
prevent the onset of wrinkles. In some 
instances, where the fat secreting glands 
are subnormal in activity, the regular 
use of a good emollient cream may tend 
to retard the early appearance of fine 
lines in the skin—a condition formerly 
ealled ‘‘crepey skin’’ by the cosmetic 
manufacturers. Lubricating creams can- 
not nourish or *‘feed’’ the skin, or re- 
juvenate it. As one grows older, the 
masses of fat cells in the deep subcu- 
taneous tissue atrophy, the skin gradu- 
ally contracts, and wrinkles eventually 
appear. The application or ingestion of 
any known substance will not prevent 
the ultimate formation of wrinkles. 

All lubricating creams depend upon 
lanolin for their efficacy. Lanolin con- 
tains certain constituents, called choles- 
terols, that are similar in chemical strue- 
ture to the natural lubricants in the 
skin. The cholesterols give to lanolin its 
well known property of absorbing large 


quantities of water, and some physiolo- 
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gists believe that cholesterols normally 
present in the skin cells control the emis- 
sion and retention of water, 7.¢., the 
maintenance of the correct amount of 
moisture in the epidermis. Lanolin has 
been employed as a therapeutic agent of 
vreat value in treating chapped skin, ex- 
cessive dryness of the epithelium, and 
various types of dermatitis for more than 
a thousand years. 

Because of its natural sheep-like odor, 
the use of lanolin in creams entails care 
in perfuming the finished product. 
However, recently, the cholesterols have 
been extracted from lanolin, combined 
with other substances, and the resulting 
mixtures marketed as ‘absorption 
bases.’ These bases possess the essential 
virtues of lanolin, are practically odor- 
less, more stable, and are rapidly sup- 
planting lanolin in many formulae. 

Fixed oils, such as expressed oil of al- 
monds, peach kernel oil, avocado. oil, 
raisin-seed oil, lard and many others are 
also useful emollients, especially when 
combined with water in an emulsified 
form. A relatively new emollient, cety! 
alcohol, obtained from a wax found in 
the head of the sperm whale, is readily 
absorbed by the skin and imparts a 
pleasing dull finish to it. 

The following formula is typical of 


most emollient creams: 


LUBRICATING (EMOLLIENT) CREAM 
Absorption Base 35.00 om. 
Expressed Oil Almonds 30.00. ce. 
Cetyl Alcohol 2.00 em. 
White Beeswax S.00 om, 
Distilled Water 30.00. ce. 
Perfume 1.00 ee. 


PROCEDURE.—Place the absorption base, ex 
pressed oil of almonds, eetyl aleohol and 
white beeswax in a double boiler and heat to 
a temperature of 60° C. Heat the distilled 
water to 60° C. and slowly add it to the mix- 
ture of fats and waxes with constant stirring. 
Continue stirring until the cream reaches 
room temperature and then add the pertume, 
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The finished preparation is a soft, light 
yellow, opaque cream. The absorption 


base and cetyl alcohol emulsify the 
water, and the beeswax merely serves to 
give body to the cream. This prepara- 
tion possesses excellent emollient quali- 
ties and is relatively inexpensive to 
make. 

What are we to believe about cosmetic 
creams! Let us examine some of the 


claims formerly made for them, but 
which are at present regarded as illegal 
by the Federal Trade Commission. To- 
day, it is contrary to law to state that 


any cosmetic preparation will: 


Correct or remove lines 

Correet or remove wrinkles 

Restore firmness of youth 

Feed the underlying tissues 

Prevent sagging tissues 

Rejuvenate the skin 

Revitalize the skin 

Vivity the skin 

Lubricate the skin with oils that nature is 
not supplying 

Cause sagging contours to become firm or 
solid 

Cure dry skin 

Feed the skin 

materials to the skin to repair 
waste tissues 

Nourish the skin 

Restore youthful appearance 

Refine crepey skin 

Eliminate ecrow’s feet 

Correet aeid skin 

Remove pluples 

Deeply cleanse the skin 

Remove underskin dirt 

Rid skin of blemishes 

Prevent waxed pores 

Withdraw toxins from the skin 


Refine or remove large pores 


Supply 


Sink deep into the pores 
Reach into the pores 
Penetrate the skin 

“Free” the skin of blackheads 


Every statement made for any cos- 
metic product must be capable of sub- 
Stantiation by acceptable scientific evi- 
dence. Within the past vear drastic re- 
Visions of claims for cosmetics have been 


made, and the names under which many 
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creams have been marketed in the past 
have been modified or changed com- 
Emollient creams are no longer 
called ‘‘Youthifying Cream,’’ ‘‘Skin 
Food,’’ ‘‘ Rejuvenating Cream,’’ ‘‘ Tissue 
‘““Crepey Skin Cream.’’ 
They are now known as ‘‘ Lubricating 
Cream,’’ ‘‘Lubricreme,’’ ‘‘Dry Skin 
Cream,’’ ‘‘ Night Cream,’’ and by other 
‘*Deep Pore Creams’’ 
Cleansing Creams’’ now. 


pletely. 


Cream or 


inoffensive titles. 
are simple ** 

A perusal of women’s magazines will 
reveal sweeping changes in the advertis- 
ing appeals of various creams for mi- 
lady’s favor. Some months ago, a cer- 
tain nationally advertised cleansing 


cream would ‘‘penetrate deeply into 
every pore, flush hidden dirt to the sur- 
face, and soften the skin,’’ but, at pres- 
ent, it will ‘‘ whisk away worn out cell 
debris, and remove surface dirt.’’ A 
which was 


‘appear 


well-known Tissue Cream’’ 
guaranteed to make the skin ‘ 
ten years vounger’’ is now a ‘‘Dry Skin 


Cream’’ and will ‘‘aid in relieving dry 


skin.”’ 
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Down in the Dumps 


MILLER 


University 


DAVID F. 


Ohio State 


What have vou been doing in the past 
and what are vou going to do now when 
vou find that vou need, or could use, 
materials, apparatus and equipment for 
vour classwork in biology or for those 
projects and demonstrations which vou 
and vour students ought to carry on: 
If vou are like far too many others, you 
funds 


have inquired if there were an) 


that mieht possibly he usec for such 
purposes and were told that none existed 
You may have 


money for things which vou felt you 


spent some of your own 


should have. but vou SOOT! discovered 


| 


that vou could not afford to continue 


this practice. Perhaps you gave up and 
teaching almost entirely 


settled dow tO 


book, justifving the procedure 


from a 
on the grounds that there was no equip 
ment for teachine otherwise Some of 
is are now concerned over rising prices 


| 


and actual shortage of certain kinds of 


materials. It’s enough to cause one to 
vet ‘‘down in the dumps Everyone 


would be 


amount his 


willine to devote a small 


time and effort to an 


indertakine W nich would overcome these 


diineutties furnish most of the desired 


equipment for his classes. vield piv re 


turns in teachine values, and offer con 


siderable personal satisfaction. Kor 


MmOst hioloe" teachers this IS quite pos 
sible 


Not lone 


of prospective teachers on a field trip 


aco LT went with a small group 


We left behind our collecting nets, jars 


hottles and buekets and = instead took 


alone a hatchet. a large paper carton, ¢ 
with wire cutters, tin 


saw. We 


}) 


did not 


stop at the woods nor g@o through the 


meadow to the river, but instead we 


turned off the highway and parked on 
the edge of a large dump; just an ordi- 


nary trash dump such as exists in nearly 


every town and city in America. One of 


the voung men in the group facetious) 


remarked, ‘‘Goody! I'll bet we're going 


to hunt rats.”’ which would not have 


heen a bad project for biology but we 
had other plans. We were on the trail 
of equipment. What one will find ina 
dump will vary with the location and 
the chief source of debris, and it will 
vary in the same dump from one week to 
another. On this particular occasion we 
were interested primarily in seeing how 
could find 


many different materials we 


at one time. The following is a list and 


some suggested uses for the items. 

Wall board —The soft spongy kind 
bout one-half inch thick Much of it was 
Warped and torn but pieces containing one 
square foot were easily obtamed These were 
tnken to the laboratory and used as inside 
hottor of small boxes, such as eigat boxes 
The boxes were lined with white paper and 
used for insect collections. The soft fibrous 
wall board is excellent tor holding he pinned 
It | yperties and 

be used To nil neubators oO ten 
control ly ( na 

2.4 r pot Phere vere everal sizes 
of these ome Dae broke some only micked 
ind many in good condition. Their uses ina 
hiolo ror are obviou 

Bott \ ‘ es elder 

Ss 0 a ) Phere ere the usual 
apothesr ! the 
volume arked b n liquid ounes nd in 
cubie cent ete! After cleanin thie iV 
used cort ipplies o1 1s 

cle 1) itutil ¢ nel 
raduated evlinde na flask 

L. Jar There were glass Jars of many 


“a 
| 

| 
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shapes and sizes: quart jars, pint jars, and 
many smaller jars such as are used for cheese 
and jams, wide-mouthed jars and narrow- 
mouthed jars, and jars with and without 
caps. If cleaned and sorted into sizes they 
may be stored on shelves or in boxes and kept 
as containers for preserved specimens, col- 
lecting apparatus, killing jars, experiments 
and demonstrations. One seldom has enough 
of these in the sehoolroom. 

5. Bricks——pressed bricks, common bricks, 
fire clay bricks, and glazed tiles. These may 
be used for weights in pressing plant speei- 
mens, Supports for apparatus, ornaments for 
aquaria and terraria, and fire brick wherever 
exposure to high temperatures is desired. 
window always 
broken but sometimes large enough that quite 
usable sections could be cut from them. They 
are needed in aquaria, terraria, glass animal 
cages, pocket gardens, culture jar covers and 
the like. 

7. Wire 


6. Glass panes, almost 


Apparently wire from bales of 
straw or hay. Some of it was so rusty as to 
be useless, making sorting necessary. There 
are many uses for a roll of wire as many 
tenel ers have found. 

%. Springs—-The ones we found were in 


window blind rollers and were in good con- 
dition. Sereen door springs and elock springs 
ie common and useful in constructing appa- 
ratus ‘or projects. 

9 Woren wire of several meshes There 


Was Window sereen, quarter inch mesh woven 
Wire, and one inch mesh chicken wire. This 
material is exactly what one needs for the 
construction of cages, partitions in aquaria 
and terraria, sereening sand and soil, and 
protecting plants. 

10. Tinned cans—It surprising how 
these ean be found in good condition. 


Some were of the baking powder can type 
with s ooth edges ganda lid: others had screw 
caps and there was one large oil ean that 
would hold three gallons. It was nearly new, 


solled only with oil which would remove 
readily with soap and water, and fitted with 


There were many kinds of 


wood. Some of it was in the form of old 
2x4 and 26 ineh planks. These were 
usually broken or decayed at the ends, but 
there were several feet of good solid wood in 
There were parts of packing 
and crating that was nearly new. For 
those wh-wanted cages, flower boxes, flats, 


each piece, 


hoxes 


and shelves these were all very useful. 

12. Nails--From the boxes anc erating 
wood it was not hard to reelaim a number 
nails that had not rusted. 

An old picture frame 
16 inches with glass still unbroken 


ot SIZeS 
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about 
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but in bad finish was pulled out of the 
debris. <A little sandpaper and paint would 
turn this into a good frame for the wall of 
the laboratory, top for a display case, or top 
of an insect box. 

14. Keg—A_ very substantial keg was 
found but it was not made for holding liquids. 
If it had been it could have been sawed in 
two across the middle and two tubs would 
have resulted which might have done very well 
as aquaria. In any event, half of a keg makes 
a good place to sprout plants or grow a large 
plant or a satisfactory home for toads, snakes 
and many other animals. If filled with wet 
crumpled papers it is a good culture tub for 
earthworms. It may need some reinforcing, 
cleaning or painting on the outside. 

15. Sheet metal—This dump like most 
others, had several kinds of sheet metal: old 
tin roofing, corrugated sheet iron, and used 
flat sheets. Most of these were rusted, twisted 
and torn, but with tin shears it was possible 
to cut out sections as large as two feet square 
that were still very usable. One seldom needs 
so large a piece in a elass room. 

16. Marble—The badly broken top of a 
dismantled wash bowl as such did not furnish 
a piece large enough for any laboratory use 
but when crushed into fine particles and 
stored in one of the empty bottles it stood 
ready on the shelf for the day when a carbon 
dioxide generator was to be set up for a 
physiological demonstration, 

17. Strap iron—From a heavy piece of 
sheet metal several strips of strap iron were 
unscrewed, the rust rubbed off and, when 
bent at right angles and painted, they made 
the supports that were needed for those two 
window shelves. 

18. Dishes—A dump is the graveyard of 
old dishes. Most of them are of no use, but 
an occasional saucer that lost its cup may be 
saved and may prove a better background 
for small specimens than glass. A room with 
an assortment of such containers may not be 
as pleasing in appearance as one equipped 
with stender dishes or erystallization dishes 
but they save money and are just as useful. 

19. Waer—One of the girls pulled open a 
cardboard carton and discovered a dozen 
brick-like packages in it. When unwrapped 
they were found to be cakes of bees’ wax. 
These we took back to the school building. 
One of the girls went to a five and ten cent 
store and bought three fifteen cent (5 and 10) 
cake pans 9 x 14 inches, pebbled and heavily 
tinned. The wax was melted and poured into 
the pans to a depth of half an inch. The re- 
sult was three very fine dissecting pans at a 
saving of at least sixty cents per pan. 


It is hardly necessary to enumerate 
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more of these examples of what may be 
found in a dump to show that there often 
lies within our reach a storehouse of use- 
ful materials that need only be worked a 
little to turn them into equipment for 
the biology room. You'll find no lack of 
volunteers who will consider it a privi- 
lege to hunt the dumps. It’s fun. Add 
a little imagination and you can have 
most of the much-needed equipment for 
your biology classes. You'll be surprised 
how it will improve the morale of vour 
students and the character of vour teach- 
ing too. 

So the next time vou ‘‘get down in the 


dumps’’ about equipment, get down in 


Books 


Rircniz, Joun W. Biology and Human 
{ffairs. World Book Company, New York. 
1026 pp 1941. 


Mechanical Make up: The most Imposing 


the dumps 


reaction to this text is its unusual thickness 

ind its extreme weight. <A secondary schoo] 

student requirec’ to carry three books of this 

tvpe would find it a difficult task. The book 
Is 6 9 inches, and weighs 3 pounds. 

The paper, a heavy high gloss stock has two 

a bold black 

large, verv rea able well spaced type and a 


very effective companions 


ost modern, si perbly executed collection ot 
sharply delineated photographs and charts. 
Mat photographs follow the recent trend of 
bled halftones with delightful aesthetic et 
fects and stimulating composition, The ae 
companying legends are full and of real 

The cover is of pleasant silver and blue and 
s of sufficient strength to hold and support 


even the 1026 pages enclosed. 


Literary Stule: The title deseribes the 


eourse of presentation ol material On each 


page the careful linking of biology with the 


evervday life of man 1s noticeable vet not 


obvious. The natural result of such a presen 


tation IS an inerease in the interest of the 


student. for he is alwavs more interested in 
an than in other forms studied in biology 
Fortunately, however, the emphasis on this 
phase is not so great as to exelude the in 
teresting presentation of many principles. 
The presentation is clear and foreetul 


“Exercise is like opening the draughts on a 
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boiler.” Llowever, there seems to be a tone of 
finality in the presentation which the sug- 
vested activities barely erase. Many of the 
ideas are broken up in an attempt to clarify, 
but for the most part this is not a serious 
drawback in the presentation of the main 
themes. 

The vocabulary is well adjusted, so it would 
seem, but there remains the problem ot the 
immense working vocabulary ol biology. The 
breaking down of words and giving the origi 
method 


nal definitions is probably as good ¢ 
as any to reduce the number of new terms. 
“The carpal (Latin carpus, wrist) and meta- 
carpal bones are in the front limbs, and the 
tarsals (Latin tarsus, ankle) and the meta 
tarsals are in the back limbs.” 

The correlation of this text with other sub 
jects is good, particularly in regard to lan 
rnage, The detinition of “afferent” ( Latin 
ad, to, fero, carry) fibers, or efferent (Latin 
er, out + ferro, carry) tibers.” Correlation 
with other seience courses Is equally high, 
being ey ident chemistry, ph sies and social 
studies. 

The student finds the book most interesting, 
t all of the available work 


vet has a feeling tha 
is presented—usually a most comfortable 
feeling, but one that would seem to be a draw 
back in the presentation of a serence 
Subject Matter: The major generalizations 


required of ninth vear biology are adequately 


discussed There is an amazing equality ol 
space devotion to all topies. OF the 22 chap 
ters only three Lopes Changes in Living 
Things (90 pages), Heredity (57 pages), 
Parasitism (59 pages), go over a oa page 
allotment Nutrition, Behavior, Reprodue 
tion, and Fundamental Lite Problems each 
receive about a 35-45-page allotment. There 
is an interesting « hhasis in the chapters 
titled Springtime Biology, Applhieations of 
Biology, On Evervday Leisure Time, 


Workday Value of Biology 

Learning Exercises and Teacher Helps: 
The learning exereises of this text are of two 
types At the end of each unit there is a 
“Unit Comprehension Test.” divided into 
sections to correspond to the problems within 
the unit On the whole, these tests are of the 
factual tvpe Of question com only tound at 
the end ot chapters, such as “What is ge 
neties?” “Name the three divisions of the 
mollusks,” although there are some that are 
more thought-provoking 

Following this test, there is a | ited num 


her Ol 


elude all the laboratory work that the book 


netivitie and applieations which in 


contains. These activities seemed too tew in 


number, in some eases not more than one 
activitv to a fairly comprehens ve problem. 


Further, there is little attempt to provide a 
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problem approach to these activities, or to 
provide for individual differences by inelud- 
ing activities of different levels of difficulty. 
There are no summaries, nor suggestion to 
help the pupils make their own. <A. short 
bibliography accompanies each unit. 

In addition to the basie terms detined 
within the body of the text itself, there is a 
pronouncing glossary of additional words. 
The index and table of contents are both very 
complete and a Studies and Activities Work- 
hook by Day and Ritchie supplement the 
This book parallels the text and is 
substantially filled with diagrams, multiple- 
fill-in questions, and additional 

It is a perishable text. 

As both the title 
and the author state, this is a book which is 
designed to meet the needs of the pupil in his 
everyday life. Psychologically speaking, the 
size alone is enough to discourage even an 


work. 


choice, 
activities. 


Psychological Soundness: 


ambitious biology student from using it to its 
In the main, the organiza- 
tion is by principles with concrete studies of 
hoth the type and group illustrations of the 
principles. I find this book a bee-hive of in- 
formation although I do not see how the 
units are divided into principles with such 
titles as Unit 19, “Life in the Sea,” or Unit 
9 "The Cold-blooded Vertebrates.” The 
author himself states “The units are in the 
main independent of each other and after 
the course is under way they can be taken up 
in practically any order.” This clearly dem- 
onstrates the lack of unity of the book but 
it does possess a well-developed problem 
presentation of the subject matter. 

Unit 1, “Why We Study Biology,” pre- 
sents a superb piece of work on the scientific 
method, its characteristics and its value in 


best advantage. 


modern lite. Krery biology teacher ought to 
read and incorporate some of that material 
in his or her teaching. 
ALAN A. Natuans, (Chairman) 
ALFRED Novak, Illinois 
Marton Ricutrer, New York 
Mittiarp BoswortH, Vermont 


BusH, Greorce L. Science Education in Con- 
Bureau of Publications, 
Teache I's College, Columbia University. 
New York. x +228 pp. 1941. $2.35. 


This hook points out the need for greater 


Spe) ine ation. 


consumer education and places special em- 
phasis on the opportunity and responsibility 
of sclence teachers in meeting this present- 
day need. The book is written primarily for 
teachers of the natural sciences. 

As stated in the preface the book has the 
following 

l. It is intended to be persuasive in en- 
couraging 


four major aims: 


science teachers to give serious 


Books 


thought to the urgent need for consumer 
education and to the part that science edu- 
cation may have in meeting this need. 

2. It is intended to be helpful to science 
teachers who accept responsibility offered by 
this consumer need. 

3. It is intended to be corrective with re- 
spect to the nature of much of the consumer 
edueation now being offered. 

1. It is intended to be hopeful rather than 
pessimistic as it reviews progress recently 
made and looks forward to the possible ae- 
complishments of science in consumer eduea- 
tion. 

The author has in a masterful way accom- 
plished the aims he set forth in this book. 
He has been most careful to present both 
points of view on questions which may be 
controversial. The book is organized into 
eleven chapters. The first tells of the great 
need for consumer education. The next four 
chapters are critical appraisals of: Books, 
Federal Government Agencies, Private Test- 
ing and Rating Agencies and Professional 
Associations and Related Sources of ¢on- 
sumer information, The next four chapters 
present illustrative consumer education sub- 
ject material for Natural Seience Courses. 
Materials for Foods and Health, Clothing, 
Purchase and Rent of Shelter and a Variety 
of Suggestions are the topies discussed. The 
tenth chapter discusses the problems arising 
from curricular emphasis on Consumer Edu- 
cation. The last chapter, Broader Horizons, 
is an interesting one, for in it the author 
has ably summed up the work thus far ae- 
complished in consumer education and also 
gives an optimistie report on what the pos- 
sibilities can be for the future in consumer 
education. 

For teachers interested in consumer edu- 
cation this book should prove to be most 
valuable. The suggestions are practical and 
the sources of information are extensive 
enough to meet the needs of high school 
teachers. It is a book that every progres- 
sive teacher in the natural sciences should 
have in his library. 

Metvin A, 


Driver, Ernest C. Name That Animal. 
Published by the author, 119 Prospect 
Street, Northampton, Mass., 527 pp. illus. 
1942. $5.00. 

This book, “designed especially for courses 
in field zoology, for biological field stations, 
and for the interested camper or hiker,” con- 
tains identification keys to all the major 
groups of land and fresh-water animals, ex- 
cept birds. Most of the invertebrates, except 
insects and arachnids, are keyed to genera; 
most of the vertebrates to species. Each 
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identification chapter consists of three main 
parts; first, a discussion of the general 
structures and life habits of the animals in 
volved, then an outline of the classification, 
and last, the key or keys. The introductory 
chapter includes many practical collecting 
methods; the two final ones, on eggs and 
tracks, respectively, have much information 
ordinarily omitted from books on identifica 
tion. Each chapter is followed by a selected 
list of general references. There are 113 
pages of line drawings; these illustrate many 
of the more common species and explain the 
necessary technieal terms. The identification 
characters used in the keys and figures are 
mostly external, so that little or no dissection 
is necessary. Some readers will no doubt 
question the absence of both index and glos 
sary. The latter is made unnecessary by the 
if drawings. While an index 
would have made for greater convenience, an 


large numbe1 


adequate one would have been so long that 
the necessary extra pages were perhaps not 
justified. 

JOHN BREUKELMAN 


Biological Briets 


BAILEY, ALFRED M. The Portulaca Flats of 
Laysan. Audubon Magazine 44: 150-161. 
May June, 1942. 

Twice ruined as a bird sanctuary and twice 
partly restored, Laysan Island, SOO mules 
trom Hi nolulu, is once more in danger ot 
losing its avian population if its landing 
field area is contested in the present war. 
he island was long known to naturalists 
because of the abundance of its sea-birds, 


nesting in rotation in tremendous numbers 
Trom November through mid Summer, and 
because five species of land-birds peculiar to 
the island had developed through a_ long 


period of isolation. In 1909, President 
Roosevelt had designated the Leeward 
Islands as a bird sanctuary. The same year 


a party of Japanese spent seven months on 
Laysan in systematic slaughter of 300,000 
birds for the feather trade; their work was 
finally discovered and halted before the birds 
were exterminated and slowly they began to 
recover. However, some years previously an 
unsuccessful attempt had been made to mine 
the phosphate rock aecumulated through 
ages of guano deposition, and one of the 
miners had had the misplaced foresight of 
liberating several pairs of rabbits to multiply 
and serve as food for possible shipwreck vi 
tims. The multiplied so rapidly that the 
vegetation Was destroyed, leaving the shift 
ing winds to pile up sand dunes and bury 
alive the burrow-nestinge sea-birds. Of the 
indigenous land species, two—the Laysan 


Honey-eater and the Miller-bird—hbecame 
extinct, while the Teal came perilously close 
to a like fate and may since have perished; 
the other two species—a flightless Rail and 
a Fineh—while dying out on the island had 
meanwhile been successfully transplanted by 
the U.S. Biological Survey to nearby islands, 
particularly Midway, where they still sur- 
vive. With the gradual starvation of the 
rabbit hordes, the vegetation is of late years 
returning and with it the bird colonies; given 
time and protection from introduced enemies, 
two-legged and four-legged, the avian popu 
lation may yet find sanctuary. 


Bopyn,. Lora. Colchicine Stimulation of Seed 
Germination in Petunia axillaris. Journal 
of Heredity 33: 200-201. May, 1942. 

It has been known for several years that 
treating plants with colchicine solutions otten 
induces polyploidy (doubling of chromosome 
number) resulting in gigantism and unusual 
erowth forms. Several investigators have 
reported poor success in soaking seeds in 
aqueous solutions of colchicine, but the pres 
ent paper reports that the soaking of Petunia 
seeds in weak solutions resulted in percent 
ages of germination far higher than in seeds 
soaked in distilled water alone, and in a 25% 
(one-day) reduction in germination time. 
Solutions from .01%% to .04°7 were most sue 
cessful, yielding 98 to 100°, germination, 
Llowever, the colehicine tended to inhibit the 
subsequent growth of the seedlings, partieu 
larly in concentrations of .10 or over. Some 
of the seedlings resulting from the treatment 


were poly ploid. 


NorTON, CLAIRE. Would You Starve? Na 
ture 35: 295-297; 328. June—July, 1942. 
Plants in every natural habitat may be 

found which would provide a great variety 

of food to the hiker lost without supplies. 

Greens and pol herbs may be obtained from 

the young shoots and leaves of the fireweed, 

milkweed, dandelion, wild lettuce, mustard, 
cow parsnip, lamb’s quarters, common thistle, 
sheep sorrel, and Rocky Mountain beeplant 

Salads come from the leaves of the monkey 

flower, purslane, and watereress; while mints 

and their relatives make excellent tea. The 
roots, corms, and rhizomes ot money plants 
may he boiled, roasted, or dried and eround; 
these include milkweed, vellow pond lily, eat 
tail, big-rooted spring beauty, arrowhead, 

Carum, mariposa lily, camas, blue lupine, 

wild onion, thistle, breadroot, balsam, and 

evening primrose. Cattail pollen and milk 
weed flowers lend variety when mixed with 
other foods. Young yvueea and milkweed 


seed pods may he 


SHERMAN STEIN 


Attention 
Biology Teachers 


As a biology teacher, you ap- 
preciate how quickly biological 
textbooks become outdated. 
Practically before each edition 
is off the press there have been 
recorded in the biological litera- 
ture—and therefore in Biologi- 
cal Abstracts—outstanding ‘ad- 
vances of which you and your 
students should be kept in- 


formed 


If vou are carrying a fairly 
heavy teaching load and, per- 
haps, also doing individual re- 
search work, vou cannot possibly 
read all of the original literature 
in vour field. That is why Bio- 
logical Abstracts is so essential. 
It condenses to one or two min- 
utes reading time, text material 
of many pages requiring a long 
time to assimilate. It enables 
vou to pick out quickly the ar- 
ticles of interest to yvou—and 
you can be sure that you are 
missing none of the important 


contributions. 


L.ological Abstracts is a coop- 
erative, non-profit Journal organ- 
ized and conducted by biologists 
themselves for the sole purpose 
of facilitating teaching and re- 
search. It is published in six 
low priced sections as well as the 
complete edition. Write for full 


particulars. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLINA CULTURES 


A DEPENDABLE CULTURE SERVICE 
lL, 1 Giant Amoeba proteus (standard for study). 


Class of 25 (container and postage) $2.00 
Class of 50 (container and postage) 3.50 
Class of 75 (container and postage) 4.75 
Class of 100 (container and postage) 6.00 


Same price as above: Paramecium caudatum, Stentor, 

Vorticella, Peranema, Volvog, Miged Protozoa, An- 

guillula or “Vinegar eels.” 

L. 2 Paramecium multimicronucleatum (giant form of 
Paramecia, excellent for laboratory study). 


Class of 25 (container and postage) $1.50 
Class of 50 (container and postage) 2.50 
Class of 75 (container and postage) 3.25 
Class of 100 (container and postage) 4.00 


Same price as L 2: Huglena, Arcella, Chilomonas, 
Daphnia, Copepods. 
lL. 60 Hydra, Green or Brown (state preference). 


Class of 25 (container and postage) $1.50 
Class of 50 (container and postage) 2.50 
Class of 75 (container and postage) 3.25 


Class of 100 (container and postage) 4.00 

Same price as Hydra: Spirogyra. Nitella, Llodea, 
Cabomba, Myriophyllum. 

L. 220 Planaria maculata or dorotocephala (the former 

or light colored species is generally preferred). 


Class of 25 (container and postage) $1.75 
Class of 50 (container and postage) 3.00 
Class of 75 (container and postage) 4.00 
Class of 100 (container and postage) 5.00 


For Drosophila cultures. Tenebrio or ‘‘Meal-Worms,” 
Aquarium Sets or Assortments, living Frogs, Turtles, 
Rats, Mice, etc., see our catalogue number 15. 

We have a complete line of Preserved Specimens, Micro- 
scopic Slides, Dissecting Instruments, etc. Our publi- 
cations—Carolina Tips and Catalogue number 15 will 
be sent free upon application. 


CAROLINA BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


ELON COLLEGE, NORTH CAROLINA 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 


Complete stock of living and preserved 
materials for Zoology, Botany, and Em- 
bryology, including Marine Aquaria sets, 
Protozoan and Drosophila cultures, and 
Slides. Catalogues sent on request. 


Supply Dept. Woods Hole, Mass. 


BIOLOGY FILMSLIDES 


288 detailed drawings and descriptions of all impor- 
tant invertebrate and vertebrate animals on 35 MM 
FILMSLIDES project to full screen size. Eight rolls 
now ready. 
Filmslides in all High School sciences 

Visual Sciences—264C, Suffern, N. Y. 


RENEW NOW 


Prevent a break in vour files of the 
Journal. Save the Association the 
expense of extra notices. Send 
your dollar today to P. K. Houdek, 
Township High School, Robinson, 


Illinois. 


lease mention THE AMERICAN BIoLoGy TKACHER when answering advertisements. 
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The Greatest Health Crusade in History 


Health is the first prerequisite of a 
Idier. Keeping him healthy is an es- 


SOLGICI 


sential ingredient of Victory 
Since World War I medical science 
relentlessly for greater 


has crusaded 


Knowledge to insure berrer health. The 
success of this crusade is resulting in an 
army which its far healthier than anv in 
history. Of equal importance is the fact 
that the nation behind our armed forces 
is likewise one of the healthiest which 
the world has ever known 


Today, 
Microscopes are plaving an important 


as for over a century, Spencer 


plied medical practice. Greatly increas- 
ed production rac ilities are 1n operation 
the 


night and dav to meet Inprece- 


dented wartime needs for Microscopes 
r 
* * 


Spen cer LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 


role in both medical progress and ap- AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
i} “urs nor constifute an ind Ment DY é D Mien r Got wey 
Vieuwse mention THE AMERICAN BIioLoGy TEACHER When answering advertisements 
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